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Rescuing Ronnie 


Ronnie and Roy knew it was risky 
to walk on ice that had not been tested. 
Anybody ten years old knows that, and 
Ronnie was eleven and Roy thirteen. 

But there is an abandoned quarry just 
a few miles from where I live, half full of 
water. Recently, the weather was cold for 
a few days. Ice formed. The boys walked 
on it, and Ronnie broke through. 

Roy was so frightened he ran home and 
sobbed out the terrible story to his mother. 

Meanwhile, Ronnie tried to get out of the 
water. Fortunately, there was a little island 
jutting up through the ice, and a tree grow- 
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ing on it let down its branches close to the 
ice and just close enough for Ronnie to 
reach. He gripped a branch, pulled with 
all his might, and got onto the island. 

But that was as far as he could go. There 
was no way to leave the island. Now some- 
one might have been tempted to say, “Serves 
him right. Let him stay there.” 

But that’s not what the men at the fire 
department said when Roy’s mother phoned. 
At once the rescue squad was on its way. 
Arriving at the quarry, they drove down 
close to the ice and stretched out a ladder 
as far as it would go toward the island. 

Then Mr. Abernathy, one of the firemen, 
said, “I’ll go.” Slowly he walked along the 
ladder. But unfortunately, it wasn’t quite 
long enough to reach the island, and as 
Mr. Abernathy came to the end of it, the 
thin ice beneath gave way and he went 
down. 

Not at all discouraged, he pulled himself 
out of the water by holding onto the ladder 
and slowly inched forward again. And 
again he went down. He could see that this 
method was not going to work, and he 
cheerily called back to the men, “I like to 
swim, but not this way.” 

He made his way back to the other men 
and they discussed plans. The island was 
close to the far wall of the quarry. It could 
be reached by going down that wall. But 
the wall was sixty feet high. Who would 
want to go down that at the end of a rope? 
“I will,” said Mr. Abernathy. 

So the men drove the squad car to the 
top of the wall and tied two ropes to it. 
Mr. Abernathy, his clothes soaked with 
that icy water, tied one rope around himself 
and took the other one for Ronnie. Care- 
fully the men let him down. At the bottom, 
he tied a rope to the boy and stayed there 
till the men had pulled him to safety. 

Kind of him, wasn’t it? Makes us think 
of our mothers and fathers, and all the 
times they get us out of difficulties we get 
ourselves into. And it reminds us of Some- 
one else, who risked His life—yes, He gave 
His life—to rescue us from sin. 

Somehow, thinking of it makes us want 
to be a little less critical, and a bit quicker 
to help, doesn’t it? 


Your friend, 


a Waxes 





























BEARLY A BOAST 





By MELVIN E. NORTHRUP 


ROGER WATTS pressed deep creases into 
his red complexion when he smiled and 
said, “Sure, I'd like to see a bear anytime, 
anywhere.” 

“You're positive you wouldn’t be afraid, 
are you?” Mr. Maxwell asked. 

“Why, no. I wouldn’t be afraid,” Roger 
boasted as he passed a bony hand through 
his sparkly red hair. “You say there are bears 
around here, but I haven’t seen any. Man, 
just show me one—anytime, anywhere,” 
he ribbed. 

Carol Maxwell finished tying her apron 
and informed Roger, “They're around, all 
right. When they get too close and bother- 
some around the chickens and orchard, we 
have to shoot them, don’t we, Dad?” 





When Roger reached the basement he found Carol fainted on the floor, and against the wall—a bear! 


“That's right. Of course, in most places, 
bears do no harm and there is no sense in 
killing them as some folks do, but here in 
this part of Idaho we have to watch them.” 
Mr. Maxwell lowered his head, arched his 
eyebrows, and grinned. “You might get to 
see one, young man. In fact, you may see 
one almost anytime, anywhere,” he said. 

Next morning, while Mr. Maxwell went 
to the field to do some plowing with the 
caterpillar tractor, Roger went off with his 
friend, Jim Oaks, to the nearby swimming 
hole for a morning of fun. 

Roger liked staying these several weeks 
with the Maxwell family. His childhood 
life had been spent mostly in the city, and 

To page 18 















































Jim Bradwood’s face paled as he read the note. He 
crumpled it quickly, glanced around to see if any- 
one was watching, and hurried away to his class. 





“H.H.C.” writes again. 


““NO ONE 
& 








| bell rang, its indescribable sound 
echoing throughout the empty corridors 
of the school building. Then, instantly, 
doors opened and the once-empty corridors 
were a mass of moving students, flowing 
like a river out of thé front doors and down 
the steps. 

When almost everyone had gone Don re- 
marked to Bob, “Funny, isn’t it, how the 
school looks different when the kids are 
gone.” 

Bob nodded, and the two boys walked 
past the high school building, toward the 
gym. Coach Saunders’ office was a small room 
in the gym building. The window was open, 
and from within came the sound of a 
typewriter. Bob knocked at the door. Sev- 
eral more clicks came from the machine, 
then Mr. Saunders called, “Come in!” 

The boys entered the room. Mr. Saun- 
ders was signing a letter. He put the pen 
in its holder and looked up, laying the let- 
ter unfolded to one side. “Hello, Don, Bob.” 

“Hi, coach,” they said together, grinning. 

“Sit down. What's on your minds?” 

Bob was the one who spoke. “We were 
thinking of the student production pro- 
gram next week.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, Jim Bradwood is, of course, just 
great in his part about the place that gym 
holds in a student’s life. But he wants all 
kinds of equipment up there on the stage.” 

Coach Saunders smiled. “Well, you can & 
see how it is; he wants to put on a good 
show and he'll have to have his equip- 
ment.” 

“Yes, but, coach, there just isn’t enough 
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WILL REPORT YOU IF...” 


room! There have to be props for all the 
other scenes, and besides the trouble of 
getting Jim’s stuff set up on the platform, 
there isn’t room to store it backstage before 
his number comes on.” 

Coach Saunders frowned. “I see. I hadn't 
thought about that. Look, fellows, wait here 
a minute, and I'll go see if I can get Jim on 
the phone and find out just exactly what he 
has to have.” 

They nodded and Coach Saunders 
stepped from the office and walked to the 
public pay phone at the other side of the 
building. Bob stood up, pushing his hands 
deep into the rear pockets of his slacks and 
walked about the office. “I sure wish Jim 
was a little more considerate of us,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” Don agreed. 

Bob glanced down at the letter on Coach 
Saunders’ desk. Don stood up and walked 
to the window. It was a beautiful day out- 
side. The afternoon sun was shining softly 
across the deserted school grounds, bringing 
out the delicate shades of coloring. As he 
looked out, Don noticed someone slipping 
strangely around the corner of the high 
school building. He squinted his eyes in an 
effort to recognize the figure, but the dis- 
tance was too great. 

There were footsteps, and Coach Saun- 
ders returned. “Funny. Jim isn’t home yet. 
I asked Mrs. Bradwood to have him call 
me.” He sat down behind his desk. “Look, 
fellows, the way I figure it, we can do 
without about half the equipment Jim 
wants. I'll make a list here of the things I 
think will be sufficient, and you go ahead on 
the basis of this list. I'll talk to Jim and let 
you know if it becomes necessary to make 
any changes.” 

He made out the list swiftly and handed 
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the paper to Bob. “Thanks, coach,” Bob 
said, folding it and placing it in his pocket. 
“We really appreciate your help.” 

“That's O.K. I know you're working hard 
on this production. Always glad to help you 
—especially,” he grinned, “when it has to 
do with my part of the program!” 

The two boys cut across the playground 
and toward the front of the campus. As they 
approached the building, Don glanced up. 
“Hey, look!” he said softly. 

A window was open and it looked— 
from the way the bushes had been bent and 
from the marks on the window sill—as 
though someone had climbed through it. 
Bob frowned. “Something’s up. If a janitor 
or someone had locked his keys inside and 
had to go through a window he would 
use a stepladder.” 

“Yes. Something’s going on. Let’s wait a 
few minutes—over there, out of sight, and 
find out what's happening.” 

Secreting themselves in some bushes 
nearby, the boys waited for several minutes, 
watching. But nothing happened. There was 
no sign of anyone. 

“I give up,” Bob said. “Evidently we 
were wrong. Someone just left the window 
open.” 

Don shook his head. “Those marks on 
the window sill weren’t made by anything 
except someone crawling through.” 

“Well, all right. We'll wait a few more 
minutes,” Bob said finally. The seconds 
passed slowly. The school building looked 
very deserted and Don was about to agree 
it was useless to wait any longer when he 
observed a movement in the classroom. 
Cautiously, a figure approached the window. 

When Don and Bob saw who it was 
they were astonished. The face of Jim 

To page 19 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The 
SECRET 

of HIS 
PRESENCE 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 








Nee-pah Makes Confession 





What Happened Before: A Christian teacher and 
his family have come to Pahit village in Sumatra. 
Toga, son of Chief Mandias, is happy to have them 
there, and so are many of the villagers. But Nee-pah, 
one of the chief’s counselors, is determined to oppose 
them. Finally he sells the missionary’s family some 

isoned rice cakes, hoping to kill their two children. 

oga and the missi ys h boy Kiri eat two of 
the cakes first and nearly die. Nee-pah flees. Later, the 
boys, having recovered, climb the mountain, and Kiri 
teaches Toga to pray. ey hear a voice calling for 
help and suspect it is Nee-pah. Kiri runs back to the 
village for a rescue team, while Toga waits behind 
to —_ the place. In the dark he sees a tiger watch- 
ing him. 








THE group of men with torches gathered 
around Toga. 

“Are you all right, my son?” Chief Man- 
dias laid his hand on Toga’s arm. 

“The presence of God was with me,” the 
boy said, “and the tiger did not hurt me.” 

The men’s faces paled in the flickering 
light of the torches. “Tiger! Tiger!” they 
gasped in awe and fright. 

“Don’t mind the tiger,” Jala said. “The 
tiger. will not harm us. If he didn’t spring on 
Toga waiting here all alone, we may all 
know that God is here. He will protect us. 
We must find Nee-pah!” 

Then Toga and Kiri tried to explain 
just where the voice came from when they 
heard it earlier in the evening. 

“It was off to the right and above the big 
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flat rock,” Toga told his father. “We heard 
it just twice, and it was weak and faint.” 

The men followed the trail for a short 
distance, then left it and struck off to the 
right. They flashed the lights in every di- 
rection, calling in loud voices, “Nee-pah! 
Nee-pah!” 

They scrambled over stones and pushed 
away branches of overhanging trees as they 
clambered up toward the steepest part of 
the mountain. Sometimes they stopped and 
stood absolutely still while listening for an 
answering voice; but there was no answer- 
ing voice. There was nothing. 

“Are you sure you heard a voice?” Jala 
asked Toga. 

“Oh, yes, we heard a voice. It was faint 
and weak, but we heard it plainly. It said, 
‘Tolong! Tolong!’” 

“And did it sound like Nee-pah’s voice?” 
the teacher asked the boys. 

“We couldn’t tell that,” Kiri answered. 
“It was a man’s voice. That's all we could 
tell!” 

“Perhaps it was hantoo {“evil spirit’],” 
Persigi suggested. 

“No, I don’t think so,” the teacher as- 
sured them. “It is probably Nee-pah all 
right. He must be hurt or sick.” 


















































“Perhaps the tiger ” Toga began. 

“Ah, no!” Jala stopped him. “If the tiger 
met him there would be no possibility of 
his calling. He would be dead and eaten.” 

Diagonally along the side of the steep 
mountain the company picked their way. 
They separated a little and fanned out with 
their lamps, searching an area where there 
had been a rockslide several years ago, and 
great bare rocks were spilled about on the 
sharp incline. 

Again and again they called, but no one 
answered. 

Then the teacher flashed the light of his 
lantern a little beyond, and they saw a 
sight that drew a cry of horror from every 
one of them. 

At the foot of a large boulder an enor- 
mous tiger crouched. It was standing over 
something—something that lay quite still 
beneath his claws. Even when the men 
flashed their lights on him he did not move. 
He bared his teeth and snarled at them. 

The men recognized what it was that the 
tiger was holding. It was Nee-pah’s sarong. 
They had seen him wear it often and knew 
it could be nothing else. 

There was something more too, some- 
thing bunched up under the torn cloth. 

“It is Nee-pah!” someone gasped. “There 
is nothing left but his bones!” The tiger 
growled in a fierce voice. 





Toga felt a shudder run through his 
whole body. Was this all that was left of 
Nee-pah after the tiger had feasted on 
him? It didn’t look like much. Yet Nee-pah 
had been alive a couple of hours ago. Toga 
was sure of that. 

Still the tiger held his ground. “Follow 
me!” Jala shouted. He grabbed off his scarf 
and waved it wildly with one hand while 
he flourished his torch in the other and ran 
screaming upon the tiger. 

All the other men did the same. Even 
Toga and Kiri waved their long scarves 
and shouted with all their strength. The 
tiger drew back before this assault and 
slunk away among the rocks. 

The men went forward. They came to the 
torn sarong on the ground. Under it a small 
pile of sticks was bunched together. Then 
they saw a little cave under the rock. It 
opened at ground level and went back into 
the rock and under it for a distance of 
about six feet. 

The teacher flashed the beam of his lan- 
tern into the cave. Huddled against the back 
wall was Nee-pah’s body. They could see 
that one of his legs was deeply clawed and 
much swollen. 

“He is dead,” several of the men gasped 
as the teacher drew him out and laid him on 
the rough gravel. 

“Turn your torches outward toward the 


“| was returning to the cave,” Nee-pah said, “when the tiger sprang. Fortunately, he struck the wood 


| was carrying, and while he was preparing to spring again, | tried to scramble into the hole. 
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bushes!” Jala told them. “The tiger is not 
far away. He may sneak back!” 

The men obediently turned their torches 
out into the darkness and made a circle 
about Nee-pah and the white man. The 
teacher bent over, then knelt beside the 
man and examined his heart and his leg 
and looked all over his body for other 
wounds. 

“He is not dead,” the teacher told the 
men. “He has fainted. Perhaps he has not 
had food or water for some time. See, the 
wound on his leg is not fresh. He is hot 
with fever. Look at him, he is very thin.” 
There was pity in the teacher’s voice. 

He examined the clawed leg, took mate- 
rials from his medicine box and cleaned it. 
Then with Jala’s help he splinted and ban- 
daged it. Still Nee-pah lay like one dead. 

“See the entrance to the little cave?” 
Persigi spoke. “It is too small for the 
tiger to enter. He could only stand outside 
and keep Nee-pah a prisoner.” 

“Well, he must have reached his claw in 
far enough to give him one good scratch- 
ing!” Jala remarked. 
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After they had made Nee-pah as com- 
fortable as possible, they made a litter of 
branches fastened together with some of 
their scarves. Then the whole company 
slowly picked their way down the moun- 
tain to Pahit village. 

So it came about that before daybreak the 
following morning Nee-pah was laid on a 
clean mat in the teacher’s house. It was the 
same room and the same mat where Toga 
had lain during the days after he ate the 
poisoned cakes. 

The teacher and Mama-Joe hovered over 
him. His wife came to look at him and to 
wail out her distress and be comforted. The 
chief and Jala took turns sitting beside 
him, but he did not know any of them. 

The teacher bathed and cared for him 
and made medicine for the wounded leg. 
He spoke the magic words to his God, and 
as far as Toga and all the other villagers 
could see, he could not have been more con- 
cerned if the sick man had been his own 
well-beloved brother. 

Throughout the village the people talked 

To page 16 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


» | @Color Magician With Eight Legs 


MANY creatures look like something 
they are not. There is a butterfly that 
looks like a dead leaf; there is an insect that 
looks like a dead stick; there is a tree frog 
that looks like the bark of a tree. The crab 
spider changes its colors in such a way 
that it becomes the same shade as the partic- 
ular flower on which it is living. 

The crab spider does not have to spin a 
web to catch its food. Its camouflage is so 
good that it can sit in bright sunlight on an 
open flower and a fly or bee won't even see 
it until it is too late. 

The spider seems to prefer light-colored 
flowers, and is most often found on yellow 
ones. However, it can easily turn as pale 
white as a daisy or as delicately pink as a 


The color magician moves into position on a flower. 
It spins no web, catches insects by jumping on them. 





JOHN A. DAVIDSON, ARTIST 


wild rose. When it goes to another flower 
its color changes to match the new host, but 
not right away, as might be supposed. It 
usually takes about ten hours for the color 
change to take place. 

The crab spider gets its name because of 
the way it holds the front two of its four 
pairs of legs. These front legs are very large 
and strong. Usually they are drawn back at 
right angles to the spider’s body and held up 
in the air above the spider’s head (for hours 
at a time) waiting and waiting for an un- 
suspecting insect to alight in search of nec- 
tar. This attitude of readiness is not the 
only way the spider resembles a crab. The 
spider can also run sideways at an ex- 
tremely fast and sure-footed rate, never fal- 
tering as it slips around under a flower petal 
to hide from a bumblebee that is just too 
big to tackle. 

Perhaps the most astounding thing about 
the crab spider is that it can produce an odor 
to imitate the odor of a flower. Thus it at- 
tracts an insect to a flower that has no odor 
and ordinarily would have been left. 

The female crab spider is very protective. 
She is not afraid of anything that walks, 
crawls, hops, or flys. She protects her eggs 
against every enemy—even man. They are 
laid in a special egg sac that is made of two 
flat disks of silk fastened around the edge so 
as to form a round “sandwich” with the 
eggs in the middle. The young crab spiders 
soon hatch and run all around their mother, 
who protects them for a while after they are 
born. The baby spiders live by eating one an- 
other until they are large enough to trap 
food on a flower top themselves. 

The devil is also an artist at camouflage. 
He is constantly appearing before us in the 
form of new temptations, trying to entice us 
to sin and displease God. 
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STARS IN MARCH 








THE DIPPER 
IS FALLING APART! 


JAKE a good look at the Big Dipper to- 
night! It won't always look the way it does 
now. It is falling apart. But don’t worry. It 
will be at least fifty thousand years before 
anyone notices much difference! 

It is a fact, though, that the dipper will 
not always look the same. The reason is 
that five of the stars are moving in one di- 
rection (even though some of them are 
three hundred million million light years 
apart) while the two on the far ends are 
moving in the opposite direction. 

The two stars on the end of the dipper 
point to Polaris, the North Star. This star will 
probably fool you. It is not as bright as most 
people expect it to be. And it isn’t what you 
think it is, either, most likely. It looks as if 
it were one star, but it is not. It is really 
three suns, and it gets dimmer and brighter, 
very slightly, every four days. 

Look at the star that has the square drawn 
around it. Can you see two stars there? The 
larger one is Mizar; the smaller one, Alcor. 
The ancient Arabs used to say that a person 
had good eyesight if he could see Alcor. If 
you can’t, try looking a little to one side of 
Mizar. (This is a good trick for seeing dim 
objects.) Seen through field glasses, Mizar 
itself divides into two stars. It was the first 
“double star” ever discovered. 

If you go to an observatory, ask the as- 
tronomer to direct the telescope at the two 
places marked + in the diagram. There are 
beautiful galaxies there, each one contain- 
ing hundreds of millions of stars, as the pic- 
tures on the next page show. 

Now here’s a puzzler! The Big Dipper is 
part of a constellation called the Big Bear. 
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Back in Daniel's time, the Babylonians 
called it the Big Bear. When explorers came 
to North America they found that the Iro- 
quois Indians also called it the Big Bear. 
Can you explain why both used the same 
name? Certainly the Dipper doesn’t look 
like a bear. No doubt this is evidence that 
the ancestors of the Indians and the Baby- 
lonians were together when the Tower of 
Babel was built, and that they called the 
constellation the Big Bear then even before 
the Indians traveled to North America. 
Thus the name of the Big Bear is evidence 
of the truth of the Bible. 
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The two dippers as they look tonight. Notice which 
are the two stars that point to the North Star. And 
don’t get the Little Dipper mixed up with Pleiades! 
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Focus a 48-inch telescope on the point marked M 81 


Look at the same point with the 200-inch telescope 
in the diagram, and you will see all these galaxies. 


and see this. Without a telescope you see nothing. 





This beautiful spiral nebula is revealed when the 200-inch telescope is aimed at the point M 101. 
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Pega tossed a giant firecracker out of 
the moving car. It landed in the center 
of a barnyard and exploded with a gratify- 
ingly loud bang. Turkeys gobbled and 
chickens squawked as they flapped away un- 
der the legs of fleeing horses, sheep, and 
cattle. 

Albert grinned broadly as he turned to 
speak to the boy beside him. “Your turn 
now, Harry. The next ranch is yours. Make 
it a good throw.” 

Gene, who was driving, slowed down as 
they approached the next farm. Inside the 
bay window in the big old-fashioned house 
they could see a woman sitting at a piano. 
This was a dairy ranch. Several hundred 
yards beyond the house was the milking 
barn. A farmer carrying two well-filled pails 
of milk: was making his way toward the 
house. Harry’s eyes lit up. This looked like 


“sa~chance to have some real fun. Out 


through the air he hurled a firecracker, with 
unerring aim. Wham! It exploded near the 
heels of the milkman. Startled by the sud- 
den, loud explosion, and believing for a 
second that the boys had fired on him with 
a gun, the man jumped quickly aside, drop- 
ping the milk pails as he did so. 

All three of the boys laughed uproariously. 
“What's the matter? Losin’ your grip?” one 
of them called out. 

“You'll have to get down to lap that milk 

now,” another put in. 

“< _“No use crying over spilled milk,” philos- 
‘ ophized a third. 

The car carrying the three fun-loving 
youths sped up the highway. This was turn- 
ing out to. be a real lark, more fun than 
they had had in a long time. 

The next ranch was located several yards 
back from the highway. As the car ap- 
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proached, a big golden collie ran out to the 
roadside and stood there challenging the 
oncoming car. 

“Now take it real easy, Gene, as we drive 
past the mailbox close to where that dog is 
standing,” Albert commanded. “The lid is 
down, and I’m going to throw a firecracker 
into the box. I'll bet the noise of it explod- 
ing in there will just about scare the wits 
out of that dog. Lean back and clear the 
way. Watch me now! This is just like feed- 
ing candy to a baby.” 

Gene slowed down to a crawl as they ap- 
proached the mailbox. Albert lit the fuse on 
the firecracker he held, and leaning over, 
attempted to throw the lighted firecracker 
through the open window beside Gene and 
into the mailbox. The firecracker, however, 
instead of going through the window, 
struck the side of the window close to 
Gene’s head and bounced back onto the 
back seat. Gene threw up an arm to shield 
his face and, just in time, jerked the 
car back onto the road. Wham! The fire- 
cracker exploded. Although all three of the 
boys were expecting the explosion, they 
jumped, in spite of themselves. 

“Wow! That was close. I always was the 
lucky one though,” Gene bragged. “Harry, 
you be sure the next one is outside before it 
goes off. Hey, what's eating you anyway? 
You look scared to death!” 

“Look: ” was all Harry seemed able to 
say. Gene and Albert glanced backward. 
They, too, were galvanized with horror. 
Firecrackers were not the only explosives 
these fun seekers were carrying with them. 
On the back seat was a box half filled with 
sticks of dynamite, which the boys had in- 
tended to explode in some safe place. The 
exploding firecracker had set fire to the wax 
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paper lining the box in which the sticks of 
dynamite lay. 

Gene stopped the car. Frantically the 
boys opened the doors and scrambled out. 

Albert and Gene had gone only a few steps 
when the explosion came. Harry, who had 
been sitting in the middle, was still hanging 
onto the car door. The explosion seemed to 
slam into his body with the force of a thou- 
sand sledge hammers, and sent him flying 
across the road. He was conscious of pain 
that seemed to cover every portion of his 
body, and of a dizzy, spinning sensation. 
Around and around and around he seemed 
to spin as if he were a giant top all wound 
up and suddenly set free. Vaguely he won- 
dered how he could have lived through such 


a blast. Then the whirling and the pain 


The firecracker exploded just behind the man, frightening him so much he dropped both milk pails. 


faded into unconsciousness. 

Gene, who was only a few steps away 
from the car when the explosion came, 
turned back to urge Harry to greater haste. 
There was a blinding flash and a noise like 
the clap of a thousand thunders. Searing 
pain stabbed at his eyeballs, and bits of fire 
tell on his face. At the same instant, the full 
impact of the explosion struck him, lifting 
him as if he were a leaf caught in the wind, 
and throwing him several yards from the 
car. Flying metal and upholstery struck him. 
He heard the terrified yelping of the dog as 
it streaked toward the farmhouse, but there 
was nothing funny about it now. 

When the impact of the blast struck Al- 
bert, the ground seemed to buckle beneath 
his feet, and he went down and was almost 
buried beneath a shower of flaming wreck- 
age. Frantically he fought off the fiery pieces 
with his hands, and slapped at the flames 
in his clothing. Suddenly he was aware of a 
roaring and crackling sound, as of a wind- 
swept fire in a forest of pines. His hair was 
on fire! Quickly he seized the collar of his 
jacket and yanked it up over his head, 
smothering the flames. His body felt 
bruised, as if it had been pommeled with a 
heavy board. His hands and face were 
burned. But he could stand! 

He stared at the wreckage of the car, and 
thought of Gene and Harry. He must find 
them and do what he could for them. Gene 
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at least was still alive. His hands were 
pressed tightly over his eyes and he was 
moaning piteously. Harry lay on his face, 
motionless. Albert shuddered. He was sure 
Harry was dead. Suddenly he began to 
shake. The more he tried to control him- 
self, the worse he shook. He heard the 
sound of someone sobbing and _ realized, 





GO AWAY, WINTER 
By DOROTHY WALTER 


Go away, Winter, we're tired of your 
bluster— 

Hurry up, Spring, we're waiting for you; 

Winter has banished the gay summer colors, 

Stilled the brook's song and the meadow- 
lark's too. 


Bring the warm sunshine to melt all the 
snowdrifts, 

Bring back the songbirds to nest here again, 

Warm the cold earth and the seeds that are 
sleeping, 

Water the plants with your bright, silver rain. 


Cover the meadows with soft, grassy carpets, 
Scatter gay blossoms wherever you will; 
Winter has stayed with us too long already— 
Hurry up, Spring, run over the hill! 











wonderingly, that the sounds issued from 
his own throat. Several cars pulled up and 
stopped. Hands were guiding him toward 
one of the cars. A blanket was wrapped 
about his shoulders. A kind voice assured 
him that everything that was possible 
would be done for his two companions. 
Meanwhile the occupants of the farm- 
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house had been startled by the severe explo- 
sion. Windows collapsed in a shower of 
broken glass. Dishes tumbled from their 
shelves and smashed on the floor. While the 
people in the house gazed out in astonish- 
ment at the torn and twisted wreckage on 
the highway, their pet dog dashed across 
the yard and hurled himself against the 
door. 

“Call an ambulance, then get the high- 
way patrol,” the farmer ordered. “I am go- 
ing out there to see what I can do.” 

By the time the farmer reached the high- 
way, passing motorists had already gathered 
at the scene of the accident. Soon an am- 
bulance and a highway patrolman arrived. 


Albert told, as coherently as he could, the 


story of the firecrackers and the sticks of 
dynamite the boys had planned to explode. 

All three of the boys were hospitalized in 
a town nearby. Gene suffered eye burns, and 
the doctors feared he might be wounded in- 
ternally as well. Harry underwent surgery 
and was reported in a critical condition. 
Albert was severely burned, but seemed to 
be making progress toward recovery. 

This is the latest report I have had on 
these boys. May God bless and care for 
them. 

And now, about you who read this. I am 
sure you are saying that you wotld never, 
never do such a foolish thing as to play 
with dynamite. Stop and think a minute. 
Maybe, after all, you have been doing just 
that. 

Have you ever slipped into a seat at the 
movies, confident that no one saw you en- 
ter the theater, and that it wouldn’t hurt you 
to see just one more picture? Have you ever 
accepted a cigarette and smoked it on a 
dare, promising yourself, as you did, that 
there would never be another? 

An impure thought implanted, an im- 
pure impulse aroused—all evil begins that 
way. Every confirmed smoker, drunkard, 
and narcotic addict took tobacco, liquor, 
or narcotics for the first time. Don’t play 
with dynamite! 

Have you ever promised God that you 
would yield yourself to Him sometime? 
“Behold,” He says in infinite wisdom, “now 
is the accepted time.” Delay, like dynamite, 
is a dangerous thing. An hour, a day, a 
week, a month from now could very well be 
too late. 

Think it over, Juniors. Don’t play with 
dynamite! 

















Pitcairn Says— 


“Thank You for the JUNIOR GUIDES” 


By L. N. HAWKES 


imag men who have carried the mailbags 
up the steep cliffside track from Bounty 
Bay to the Pitcairn Island post office lately 
have wondered why the bags were so heavy. 
But we know, don’t we? It wasn’t letters 
that made them so heavy; it was parcels of 
JUNIOR GUIDES sent to Pitcairn Island 
youth by missionary-minded children all 
over the world. We were amazed and 
thrilled at the wonderful response to the 
appeal that Mrs. Christiansen wrote in her 
story, “Sons of Mutiny,” in the JUNIOR 
GUIDE of August 21, 1957. 

JUNIOR GUIDES arrived here from Pan- 
ama, United States, Canada, Philippine Is- 
lands, Honolulu, New Zealand, Australia, 
and one girl even sent hers from South 
Africa. Now every Junior on Pitcairn Is- 
land has a small bundle of his own. For this 
they send a big THANK YOU. In fact, 
they are so happy that they have undertaken 
to write a letter to every boy or girl who 
sent them some GUIDES. We hope that we 
have not missed anyone, but if we have, then 
this is your Thank You. 


This is where the boats land on Pitcairn. The JUNIOR GUIDES 
came through here on their way to the children of the island. 












































The Pitcairn youth had a thrill recently. 
A little baby chimpanzee has come to live 
on the island. He was found with his owner 
on a lonely island, where no one ever lives, 
120 miles from Pitcairn. The Pitcairn men 
went out in their open whale boats and 
rescued them. Now, Moko, for that is the 
chimp’s name, is living on the island. The 
children love to watch his cute ways and 
play with him. You should hear them laugh 
when he rides on a dog’s back, or takes a 
drink out of a glass. I think he has been to 
nearly every home on the island, and how 
he loves to sit at the table with the chil- 
dren! They have found that his favorite 
dish is ice cream, which he eats with a 
spoon, just as the children do. 

I wonder how you children would like to 
go for a trip like the one the Pitcairn chil- 
dren enjoyed recently. Nearly all the chil- 
dren went with their parents for a week's 
holiday to Oeno Island, a coral island 75 
miles away across the open ocean. It is 
such a small island that it is less than a mile 
long and rises only about 15 feet out of the 
water. But it is a beautiful 
island of white sand and low 
bush, a few coconut trees, and 
a lovely shallow lagoon. What 
a wonderful time the children 
had. They could swim all day 
long in the warm, clear water 
of the lagoon, or they could 
help the men catch fish; or if 
they wished, they could walk 
through the bush and study 
the hundreds of birds that 
build nests in the low trees 
and even on the ground. 

At night their bed was the 
sand, while above them for 
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protection was stretched a large canvas. 
It was no wonder that they did not want 
to come home when the week was up. 

But for the older children and the adults 
it was not all holiday. They had to work 
hard from dawn until after dark gathering 
the prickly pandanus leaves for making 
into baskets back home, or collecting shells 
and coral to sell to passengers on passing 
ships. There was so much to do that they 
were glad when the Sabbath came and they 
could sit quietly under the shade of the 
cabbage trees on the beach, to have their 
Sabbath school and church service. What a 
wonderful scene it was. People quietly wor- 
shiping God under the shade of trees, 
their toes dug into warm white sand, and 
just before them the three boats calmly 
resting on water so clear that they appeared 
to be floating on air. Beyond, the breakers 
crashed on the reef, and above them, sea- 
birds wheeled and turned and called their 
praises to their Creator. What a wonderful 
place to spend the afternoon reading the 
JUNIOR GuIpDE! It is times like this when 
Christian papers are so valuable. 

Yes, children, the Pitcairn youth will 
thank you for a long time to come for your 
generosity in sending them your old JUN- 
1OR GUIDES. 





Nee-pah Makes Confession 
From page 8 


about it. “This is powerful medicine. We 
have never seen anything like it before— 
that a man should try to poison someone's 
children and then be taken care of with 
such loving-kindness in that very person's 
house.” 

When Nee-pah opened his eyes at last, 
Mama-Joe was bending over him. He cried 
out as though in sudden pain and shut his 
eyes again, as though he could not bear what 
he saw. 

Then those who watched beside him saw 
a trickle of tears flowing from his closed 
eyes. They knew he was awake and knew 
them. 

“Nee-pah, Nee-pah!” Jala took his hand. 
“Do not be afraid. You are safe and you are 
getting well.” 

Then the sick man opened his eyes again 
and looked around at all of them. He looked 
about the room too and he cried out, “Oh, I 
am in the teacher’s house!” 
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He struggled as if to rise and fly from the 
place, but was too weak to stir from the mat. 
His eyes begged them with wild entreaty, 
and they leaned over to catch his whispered 
words. “I can’t stay here. I killed the teach- 
er’s children!” 

“Oh, no, you didn't,” the white man as- 
sured him. “The children are both perfectly 
well.” 

With a great sigh the man lapsed again 
into unconsciousness. 

The next time Nee-pah wakened he was 
stronger, but his first thought was frighten- 
ing. He seemed in terror of something. 
“The tiger! The tiger!” he cried. “Where am 
I? Where am I?” 

“You are safe with friends,” the chief 
told him. “Come now, try to eat some of the 
boo-boor Mama-Joe has made for you.” 

The sick man’s eyes were still troubled, 
but he ate the gruel Mama-Joe gave him, 
without protest. When he had finished he 
sighed deeply and said, “I ask forgiveness! 
I ask forgiveness! The tiger has taught me 
about God.” 

It was three more days before Nee-pah 
was well enough to tell them what had hap- 
pened on the mountain. Under Mama-Joe’s 
careful nursing and the teacher’s “magic,” he 
gained strength every day, and Toga saw 
that he was no longer frightened or trou- 
bled. A look of peace had come over his 
thin face. Both Toga and Kiri knew that he 
could have no idea that it was they who ate 
the cakes and they who almost died. 

All day the village people came to the 
teacher’s house to talk about Nee-pah and 
to see how he did. They knew how tenderly 
the teacher’s family cared for him. They still 
could not understand. 

“Why do they do it?” someone asked Jala. 
“Why do they take care of him, when he 
tried to poison them? Don’t they know 
what he did?” 

“Yes, of course they know,” Jala smiled. 
“They know some other things too. They 
know that Nee-pah has never known the 
magic of God. They know how he lost his 
two little children. They know that God 
loves him, and the love of God is in their 
hearts.” 

The people shook their heads and went 
away to think about all these things. 

As the sick man gained strength he told 
more and more of what happened to him on 
the mountain. He told how he had mixed 
the poison juice with the cakes, hoping that 




















someone from the teacher's house would 
come to the market place and he could per- 
suade them to buy. 

He told how he hurried home as soon as 
he saw the boys pay for the cakes. He took 
his ciri-box (for carrying betel nut) and 
his knife and ran around back of the village, 
hoping no one would see him. Since it was 
market day, he knew everyone was busy, 
and he got away without any person’s know- 
ing it. 

He was sure that in a few hours the teach- 
er’s children would be very sick from the 
cakes. Perhaps even the parents would be 
sick. He hoped they would, because then 
they would not be able to make the magic of 
their God. 

“I feared the magic of God more than any- 
thing else. I knew that it was powerful 
enough to drive out demons and I was 
afraid perhaps it would be stronger than 
the poison.” Nee-pah spoke in a low sad 
voice. “I was so foolish and stupid in my 
wicked anger. I thought a man such as I 
might cheat the God of heaven and harm His 

le.” 

nal told them how he intended to 
stay in the mountain for a few days until he 
could be sure that the teachers had either 
died or left the village. 

“I knew about the little cave under the 
rock,” he said. “I had found it one day when 
I was hunting deer in the mountain. I 
thought it would be a safe place to stay until 
my plan to frighten and hurt God had 
worked out.” He smiled with a feeble ges- 
ture of his hand. 

At first everything went well, he said. He 
was able to find sweet potatoes and tapioca 
and some wild fruit for food. When more 
than a week had gone by he planned to re- 
turn to the village, but that was the day the 
tiger found him. 


He was just stooping down with a bundle 
of firewood, carrying it into his cave to keep 
it dry. At the very entrance the tiger 
sprang, and, fortunately, he struck the bun- 
dle of firewood, which gave way under his 
claws and startled the beast. This gave Nee- 
pah a few seconds of time. He scrambled 
madly to get into the cave, but the tiger 
reached after him, catching his leg in vi- 
cious claws and ripping the sarong from his 
body. The maddened animal raged and 
snarled at the entrance of the little cavern. 
He tried again and again to force his body 
into the narrow opening, but it was too 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Rodney Sorenson, age 11. Route 1, Box 37A, Mon- 
roe, Washington, U.S.A. Stamps. 


Linda Houston, age 13. 15 South Belmont Avenue, 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. Sewing, dolls, skating. 


Judy Miller, age 14. 1160 E. San Bernardino Ave- 
nue, Redlands, California, U.S.A. Skating, swimming, 
reading. 


Judy Knutson, age 12. Waterville, Quebec, Canada. 
Piano, post cards. 


Cherrie M. Pelesco, Mountain View College, Col- 
lege Heights, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine 
Islands. Reading, crocheting. 


Myron L. Wareham, age 12. 2606 Highland Drive, 
Porterville, California, U.S.A. Stamps, models, riding 
horses, science, music, hiking. 


Joyce Smith, age 10. 1220 W. Oakdale Street, 
Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Sewing, cook- 
ing, swimming, biking. 








small. The man was beyond his reach. He 
took up his station just outside and walked 
back and forth. He came every few minutes 
to look in, to sniff and snarl and reach in his 
unsheathed claws as far as possible. 

“There was a bamboo joint of water in 
the cave,” Nee-pah told them. “I knew I 
would have to make it last as long as I 
could. I took only one sip at a time. I 
chewed on raw sweet potatoes; but my leg 
swelled and grew more and more painful. I 
must have become feverish. At the last I 
drank up the water greedily, not knowing or 
caring what I did.” 

“Come on, tell us the rest,” Jala urged 
him. “What did you do then?” 

“I knew that I must die. I knew no one 
would look for me in the mountain. Then I 
remembered the words of the teacher and 
the things I heard him say about the God of 
heaven and how He loves us and how He 
can see us and hear us at all times.” The old 
sadness crept back into the sick man’s voice. 
“But my heart was black with fear. I had 
destroyed the teacher’s family. How could I 
call on God?” His voice broke, and he could 
not go on for a while. 
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protection was stretched a large canvas. 
It was no wonder that they did not want 
to come home when the week was up. 

But for the older children and the adults 
it was not all holiday. They had to work 
hard from dawn until after dark gathering 
the prickly pandanus leaves for making 
into baskets back home, or collecting shells 
and coral to sell to passengers on passing 
ships. There was so much to do that they 
were glad when the Sabbath came and they 
could sit quietly under the shade of the 
cabbage trees on the beach, to have their 
Sabbath school and church service. What a 
wonderful scene it was. People quietly wor- 
shiping God under the shade of trees, 
their toes dug into warm white sand, and 
just before them the three boats calmly 
resting on water so clear that they appeared 
to be floating on air. Beyond, the breakers 
crashed on the reef, and above them, sea- 
birds wheeled and turned and called their 
praises to their Creator. What a wonderful 
place to spend the afternoon reading the 
JUNIOR GuIDE! It is times like this when 
Christian papers are so valuable. 

Yes, children, the Pitcairn youth will 
thank you for a long time to come for your 
generosity in sending them your old JUN- 
IOR GUIDES. 





Nee-pah Makes Confession 
From page 8 


about it. “This is powerful medicine. We 
have never seen anything like it before— 
that a man should try to poison someone’s 
children and then be taken care of with 
such loving-kindness in that very person's 
house.” 

When Nee-pah opened his eyes at last, 
Mama-Joe was bending over him. He cried 
out as though in sudden pain and shut his 
eyes again, as though he could not bear what 
he saw. 

Then those who watched beside him saw 
a trickle of tears flowing from his closed 
eyes. They knew he was awake and knew 
them. 

“Nee-pah, Nee-pah!” Jala took his hand. 
“Do not be afraid. You are safe and you are 
getting well.” 

Then the sick man opened his eyes again 
and looked around at all of them. He looked 
about the room too and he cried out, “Oh, I 
am in the teacher’s house!” 
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He struggled as if to rise and fly from the 
place, but was too weak to stir from the mat. 
His eyes begged them with wild entreaty, 
and they leaned over to catch his whispered 
words. “I can’t stay here. I killed the teach- 
er’s children!” 

“Oh, no, you didn’t,” the white man as- 
sured him. “The children are both perfectly 
well.” 

With a great sigh the man lapsed again 
into unconsciousness. 

The next time Nee-pah wakened he was 
stronger, but his first thought was frighten- 
ing. He seemed in terror of something. 
“The tiger! The tiger!” he cried. “Where am 
I? Where am I?” 

“You are safe with friends,’ the chief 
told him. “Come now, try to eat some of the 
boo-boor Mama-Joe has made for you.” 

The sick man’s eyes were still troubled, 
but he ate the gruel Mama-Joe gave him, 
without protest. When he had finished he 
sighed deeply and said, “I ask forgiveness! 
I ask forgiveness! The tiger has taught me 
about God.” 

It was three more days before Nee-pah 
was well enough to tell them what had hap- 
pened on the mountain. Under Mama-Joe’s 
careful nursing and the teacher’s “magic,” he 
gained strength every day, and Toga saw 
that he was no longer frightened or trou- 
bled. A look of peace had come over his 
thin face. Both Toga and Kiri knew that he 
could have no idea that it was they who ate 
the cakes and they who almost died. 

All day the village people came to the 
teacher’s house to talk about Nee-pah and 
to see how he did. They knew how tenderly 
the teacher’s family cared for him. They still 
could not understand. 

“Why do they do it?” someone asked Jala. 
“Why do they take care of him, when he 
tried to poison them? Don’t they know 
what he did?” 

“Yes, of course they know,” Jala smiled. 
“They know some other things too. They 
know that Nee-pah has never known the 
magic of God. They know how he lost his 
two little children. They know that God 
loves him, and the love of God is in their 
hearts.” 


The people shook their heads and went 
away to think about all these things. 


As the sick man gained strength he told 
more and more of what happened to him on 
the mountain. He told how he had mixed 
the poison juice with the cakes, hoping that 
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someone from the teacher’s house would 
come to the market place and he could per- 
suade them to buy. 

He told how he hurried home as soon as 
he saw the boys pay for the cakes. He took 
his ciri-box (for carrying betel nut) and 
his knife and ran around back of the village, 
hoping no one would see him. Since it was 
market day, he knew everyone was busy, 
and he got away without any person’s know- 
ing it. 

He was sure that in a few hours the teach- 
et’s children would be very sick from the 
cakes. Perhaps even the parents would be 
sick. He hoped they would, because then 
they would not be able to make the magic of 
their God. 

“I feared the magic of God more than any- 
thing else. I knew that it was powerful 
enough to drive out demons and I was 
afraid perhaps it would be stronger than 
the poison.” Nee-pah spoke in a low sad 
voice. “I was so foolish and stupid in my 
wicked anger. I thought a man such as I 
might cheat the God of heaven and harm His 
people.” 

Nee-pah told them how he intended to 
stay in the mountain for a few days until he 
could be sure that the teachers had either 
died or left the village. 

“I knew about the little cave under the 
rock,” he said. “I had found it one day when 
I was hunting deer in the mountain. I 
thought it would be a safe place to stay until 
my plan to frighten and hurt God had 
worked out.” He smiled with a feeble ges- 
ture of his hand. 

At first everything went well, he said. He 
was able to find sweet potatoes and tapioca 
and some wild fruit for food. When more 
than a week had gone by he planned to re- 
turn to the village, but that was the day the 
tiger found him. 


He was just stooping down with a bundle 
of firewood, carrying it into his cave to keep 
it dry. At the very entrance the tiger 
sprang, and, fortunately, he struck the bun- 
dle of firewood, which gave way under his 
claws and startled the beast. This gave Nee- 
pah a few seconds of time. He scrambled 
madly to get into the cave, but the tiger 
reached after him, catching his leg in vi- 
cious claws and ripping the sarong from his 
body. The maddened animal raged and 
snarled at the entrance of the little cavern. 
He tried again and again to force his body 
into the narrow opening, but it was too 
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small. The man was beyond his reach. He 
took up his station just outside and walked 
back and forth. He came every few minutes 
to look in, to sniff and snarl and reach in his 
unsheathed claws as far as possible. 

“There was a bamboo joint of water in 
the cave,” Nee-pah told them. “I knew I 
would have to make it last as long as I 
could. I took only one sip at a time. I 
chewed on raw sweet potatoes; but my leg 
swelled and grew more and more painful. I 
must have become feverish. At the last I 
drank up the water greedily, not knowing or 
caring what I did.” 

“Come on, tell us the rest,” Jala urged 
him. “What did you do then?” 

“I knew that I must die. I knew no one 
would look for me in the mountain. Then I 
remembered the words of the teacher and 
the things I heard him say about the God of 
heaven and how He loves us and how He 
can see us and hear us at all times.” The old 
sadness crept back into the sick man’s voice. 
“But my heart was black with fear. I had 
destroyed the teacher’s family. How could I 
call on God?” His voice broke, and he could 
not go on for a while. 
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Then slowly and painfully he went on 
with his story. “A voice seemed to speak to 
me. It was the words of the song Mama-Joe 
sang after I cut her clothesline, and let her 
clean clothes down in the mud. The voice 
said, ‘Peace, peace, peace.’ I said the words 
over and over. They made me feel better. 
Then I said the name of Jesus. Then I felt 
that I was not alone in the cave. There was 
peace there. I crept to the mouth of the cave 
and called two times, ‘Tolong! Tolong!’ I 
heard the tiger coming. I jerked myself 
back. I was hungry and thirsty and sick, and 
the fever came up in my head. I knew 
nothing more until I woke up here in the 
teacher’s house with a pillow under my 
head and a bandage on my sore leg.” 

(To be ended next week) 


Bearly a Boast 
From page 3 


this seemed to him like the real, rugged, 
wonderful life of a country man. During 
his short stay here, he learned to love the 
Maxwells. Likewise, Mr. Maxwell, Mrs. 
Maxwell, Carol, and a younger sister, Cindy, 
enjoyed his gay attitude during the day. 
They liked his sincere, thoughtful com- 
ments during the worship times, too. If 
only he could some way learn that boasting 
about bears might bring him trouble some- 
day! They wished they could teach him a 
lesson before it was too late. 

Perhaps this very thing was on Mr. Max- 
well’s mind -when the neighbor called above 
the roar of the tractor, “Hey, Dave, Dave, 
you got a few minutes?” 

“Sure, Pete. What’s on your mind?” Mr. 
Maxwell leaned forward and turned the 
ignition switch off. 

“That big black bear-fellow’s out yonder 
in the orchard again. Wonder if we hadn't 
ought to shoot him. He’s liable to give 
trouble if we don’t. It’s dangerous having 
bears around with the kids and all, you 
know,” Pete suggested. 

With no further word, Mr. Maxwell 
leaped from the tractor and hurried to the 
house, where he took a rifle from the wall. 
In a few more minutes the bear lay crum- 
pled at his feet, dead. 

“You know, Pete, you’re just liable to 
meet a bear around here, anytime, any- 
where, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, Dave. But why do you have that 
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twinkle in your eyes? What have you got 
up your sleeve?” Pete cocked his head a bit. 

“I’ve got an idea we can have a little fun 
teaching Roger a lesson,” Mr. Maxwell said. 
His eyes sparkled, almost laughing by 
themselves. “Besides,” he added more se- 
riously, “I think he'd rather learn his lesson 
this way.” 

“Do you mean about his bears?” Pete 
asked. 

“That’s right. I'm afraid he’s going to get 
in trouble one of these days if he doesn’t 
stop his boasting. Can you help me hoist 
this fellow into the cellar?” 

The two men tussled with the weight of 
the limp bear, dragging it through the 
trees and over to the cellar door. With no 
little effort and sweat they placed it in a 
sitting position in the corner on the far 
side of the room facing the doorway. 

“Let’s drape this piece of canvas across, 
Pete, and when Roger comes I'll pull it 
back at just the right moment. . . . There, 
that looks pretty good. I'll hide behind 
these sacks of potatoes. Thanks a lot, Pete. 
Watch for him to come this way about din- 
fier time, then come on over for the fun,” 
Mr. Maxwell invited. 

Roger and his friend Jim stayed at the 
swimming hole just as long as possible, but 
when dinnertime neared they ran home 
and cleaned up for a good meal. 

“Where’s Mr. Maxwell?” Roger asked as 
he stood behind his chair at the dinner 
table. 

“I suppose he will be along soon,” Mrs. 
Maxwell assured him. “Jim, you may sit 
next to Roger. Carol will sit here, and 
Cindy over there. Oh, say, we don’t have 
our peaches from the cellar yet. Carol, 
honey, would you mind going after them? 
But wait a minute. They're a little high on 
the shelves. Roger, maybe you had better 
go along to reach them for her.” 

“OK. I'll be glad to help,” Roger obliged, 
and moved toward the door. 

Carol led the way to the cellar. Mr. Max- 
well saw them coming and ducked his head 
behind the potatoes, ready to pull the can- 
vas. 

Once completely inside the door, Carol 
“fainted,” crumpling at Roger's feet. 

“Ca—, Ca—, Ca—!” Roger gasped. For 
some reason he was so shocked he could not 
stoop to help her. “Ca—, Ca—, Ca—!” He 
tried again and again to say her name, but 
his voice would not work. Then he heard a 





rustle on the other side of the cellar and 
forced his eyes in that direction. At that 
moment Mr. Maxwell pulled the canvas. 

What met Roger’s eyes made the blood 
rush from his head, down to his toes, and 
back up again. Thoroughly petrified, he 
tried to scream, but all that came out was, 
“A beh—, a beh—, a beh!” His body stif- 
fened like a board. He tried harder to call 
out but could only manage, “A geh—, a 
bl—, a beh!” 

Outside the door, the spectators bent 
hemselves with laughter. Roger could not 
understand. With one hand he pointed at 
Carol and with the other, at the bear. “Sh—, 
sh—, a beh—, a beh—, Ca—, Ca—!” he 
urged, not really saying anything. At last he 
came to his senses. A glance at Carol told 
him she was sitting up and laughing her 
hardest like the others. As for the bear, it 
was not moving! It was all a trick! 

Then he heard everyone, including Pete, 
chanting together, “I want to see a bear, 
anytime, anywhere.” 

“Oh no, not me!” Roger managed to pull 
his eyes back to normal from their saucer- 
like size and spread his typical grin. “No 
siree. From now on I don’t want to meet 
another bear. I'll keep such boasts to my- 
self.” He shook his body to limber it up a 
bit, then added to himself in his likable 
manner, “Roger, this is a lesson you'll have 
to bear for a long time.” 

And he has. 


“No One Will Report You If .. .” 
From page 5 


Bradwood slipped into view. Seeing no one, 
the boy peered out of the window. After a 
moment he must have been satisfied no one 
was about, for he swiftly jumped from the 
window to the ground and hurried around 
the corner of the building. Abruptly he 
changed his pace to one of casualness and 
sauntered off. 

Don looked significantly’ at Bob. Bob 
returned his look. Some time before, the 
two boys had formed a secret organization, 
the H.H.C. (Helping Hand Club), of 
which they were the only members. When- 
ever they thought they could help someone 
they would do so by way of mysterious notes 
signed simply, “H.H.C.” Once in the past 
they had had especially good results when 
they found two boys who had been secretly 
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Match the Phrases 


By IRMA HEGEL 


In the upper column are the first words of 
familiar Bible verses. In the lower column are the 
remaining words. Match the phrases, and you will 
have the complete verse. 

1. | can do all things 
2. Refuse the evil 
3. If God so loved us 
4. Lord, | believe 
5. Freely ye have received 
6. What time | am afraid 
A. | will trust in thee (Ps. 56:3). 
B. through Christ which strengtheneth me (Phil. 
4:13) 


C. freely give (Matt. 10:8). 
D. we Pa also to love one another (1 John 
e).. 
E. and choose the good (Isa. 7:15). 
F. help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9:24). 
ANSWERS 
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smoking and helped them overcome the 
habit. The two boys never found out who 
H.H.C. was, and Bob and Don knew the 
real fun and satisfaction that comes from 
helping another, anonymously. 

It looked to them as though this was a 
good time to put their secret organization to 
work again. Although they had little knowl- 
edge of what Jim Bradwood had been up 
to, his behavior indicated that it was prob- 
ably something of a rather poor nature. 
Then Bob mentioned what he had done. 
Apologetically, he said, “I know I shouldn't 
have done it, but when Coach Saunders left 
the room, I looked at the letter on his desk.” 

“Oh?” 

“It—I only read a paragraph—but it said 
someone had broken into the gym and 
stolen some ‘small items’ last week; but 
Coach Saunders had said nothing about it 
to anyone because he was going to lay a 
trap for the thief, as he had good reason to 
think the thief would return.” 

Don nodded his head solemnly. “It looks 
as though it is just possible that Jim has 
been stealing for some reason.” 

“But we don’t kvow that he has,” Bob 
pointed out. 

“True. But I’ve an idea.” 

“Oh, what’s that? I don’t see——” 

To page 22 
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DAY STUDY OF THE 
SCHOOL LESSON * 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X/I1—The Good Samaritan; The ? 


Talents 


(MARCH 22) 


Memory VERSE: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyself” (Luke 
10:27). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the parable of the good Samaritan, in 
Luke 10:30-37, and the parable of the talents, 
in Matthew 25:14-30. Learn the memory verse. 
Review it daily. 


SUNDAY 


A Lawyer Asks a Question 


Open your Bible to Luke 10. 

One day as Jesus was teaching, a lawyer stood 
up to ask Him a question. See what the question 
was, in verse 25. 

The question had been suggested to the law- 
yer by the Pharisees as a trap to entangle 
Jesus. Instead of replying directly to it, how- 
ever, Jesus turned the question back to the law- 
yer. Read what he asked him, in verse 26, and 
then read the answer the lawyer gave, in verse 

It was a good answer, and Jesus told the 
lawyer so. “Thou has answered right,” He said, 
“this do, and thou shalt live.” The lawyer was 
not satisfied with the teachings of the rabbis. 
He had recognized the two great principles of 
love that contained the whole law. The lawyer 
had not perfectly kept these commandments, 
however, and Christ’s questions had embarrassed 
him. Like many others, he tried to cover up his 
confusion by asking Jesus a question that he 
felt sure would be to difficult for Him to answer. 
Find that question in verse 29. 

This was a question that had caused much 
discussion among the Jews. What would Jesus 
have to say about it? To their surprise, Jesus 
did not enter into a discussion. He proceeded 
to tell a story. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 376-378. 

TuHInK! Do you ever try to cover up your 
confusion by trying to ask a “smart” question? 
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Pray to be earnest and sincere in your ques- 
tioning. 
MONDAY 


The Man Who Fell Among Thieves 


Open your Bible to Luke 10. 

The story Jesus told the lawyer concerned a 
man who a little while before had fallen victim 
to a band of thieves while traveling from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho. 

“The road led down a wild, rocky ravine, 
which was infested with robbers, and was often 
the scene of violence. It was here that the trav- 
eler was attacked, stripped of all that was valu- 
able, and left half dead by the wayside.”—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 379. 

In that condition the poor man lay helpless 
by the roadside. Presently another traveler came 
along the road. Read who he was and what he 
did when he saw the poor man, in verse 31. 

Not long afterward another traveler came 
along. Read who he was and how much interest 
he showed in the man’s needs, in verse 32. 

“He was convicted of what he ought to do, 
but it was not an agreeable duty. He wished 
that he had not come that way so that he would 
not have seen the wounded man. He persuaded 
himself that the case was no concern of his, and 
he too ‘passed by on the other side.’ ’—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 379. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 379, pars. 1, 2 

THINK! What do you do when you see some- 
one in need of help? 

Pray not to pass by as the priest and the 


Levite did. 
TUESDAY 


A True Neighbor 


Open your Bible to Luke 10. 

The poor man must have thought that he was 
doomed to lie there by the wayside till he died. 
Soon he heard for the third time the sound of 
approaching footsteps. A man alighted from his 
beast. The wounded man looked up to see a 
Samaritan standing over him. If the priest and 
the Levite had refused to help him, surely this 
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man would, too, for he belonged to a people who 
were at enmity with the Jews. But no! Read 
what this Samaritan did for the man, in verses 
33 to 35. Then read in verse 36 what Jesus 
asked. 


There was no controversy—the question was 
settled with the story. Our neighbors are those 
—whosoever they are—who are in need of our 
help. 

“This Samaritan represents Christ. Our Sav- 
iour manifested for us a love that the love of 
man can never equal. When we were bruised 
and dying, He had pity upon us. He did not 
pass us by on the other side, and leave us, 
helpless and hopeless, to perish. He did not 
remain in His holy, happy home, where He was 
beloved by all the heavenly host. He beheld our 
sore need. He undertook our case, and identi- 
fied His interests with those of humanity. He 
died to save His enemies.”—Christ’s Object Les- 
sons, pp. 381, 382. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 379, par. 3; p. 380. 

TuinkK! Are you a true neighbor, answering 
the call of anyone in trouble, whoever he may 
be? 

Pray to be ready to give your help, your 
time, your sympathy, to those in need. 


Having been given their talents, the men went away, 
thoughtfully planning what they would do with them. 





WEDNESDAY 
Talents for All 


Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 

Jesus had been talking with His disciples 
about the second coming. To show them that 
they were not to spend the time idly waiting, 
He told them the parable of the talents. This 
story tells about a man who was preparing to 
leave for a distant country. He called his serv- 
ants to him and entrusted them with talents. 
Read how much he gave to each, in verses 14 
and 15. 

As soon as he had gone, the servants began 
to think what they would do with the money 
left in their care. Read what the first servant 
did with the five talents entrusted to him, in 
verse 16. The second servant had not been en- 
trusted with as much as the first, but he used 
what he had to the utmost. Read what he did, 
in verse 17. 

But the third servant was different. He had 
not been entrusted with much, he argued, and 
he was not going to put himself out to make 
money for his master. See what he did with his 
one talent, in verse 18. 

The householder represents our Master, Jesus 
Christ. We are the servants, and the talents are 
the gifts He gives us. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 328, pars. 2, 3; p. 329. 

Tuink of the privilege it is to be entrusted 
with talents to use for God. 

Pray to use to the fullest the talents you have 
been given. 

THURSDAY 


Giving an Account 


Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 

After a long time the master returned. He 
called for each of his servants. He wanted an 
account of how they had used the talents that 
he had given them. Read verses 19 to 23 and 
see how the first two servants gave their report 
and what was said to each. 

Finally the third servant was called to him 
to give an account of his stewardship. Read his 
excuse for his laziness, in verses 24 and 25. 

The servant was reprimanded and his talent 
taken from him. He was an unprofitable servant, 
fit only to be cast out into “outer darkness.” 

Jesus wants us to learn from this parable 
that all He has given us—every gift, every abil- 
ity, every faculty—is to be used to bring glory 
to Him. It is not merely the special gifts and 
talents—the ability to sing and play beautifully, 
to draw and paint, to speak eloquently, to be 
skillful with our hands, and the many other 
things we think of as “talents’”—that are meant 
by that word. Paul tells us about some of these 
gifts in 1 Corinthians 12:8-11: “To one is given 
by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the 
word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another 
faith by the same Spirit; to another the gifts of 
healing by the same Spirit; to another the work- 
ing of miracles; to another prophecy; to another 
discerning of spirits; to another divers kind of 
tongues; to another the interpretation of 
tongues.” 

The servant of the Lord tells us that the 
talents include “all gifts and endowments, 
whether original or acquired, natural or spir- 
itual.” She names among them the talents of 
mental faculties, of speech, of influence, of time, 
of health, of strength, of money, and of kindly 
impulses and affections. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 360, pars. 1-3. 

TuInK about the talents God has given to you. 

Pray to use them so faithfully that He can 
multiply them, and in the judgment day call 
you a faithful servant. 
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FRIDAY 


What question prompted Jesus to tell the 
parable of the good Samaritan? 

How did the story answer the question? 

What is the true definition of the word “neigh- 
bor’? 

Recall what the man who had five talents did 
with his trust. 

Recall what the man with two talents did. 

What did the man with only one talent do? 

What are you doing with your talents? 

Can you repeat the memory verse? 





“No One Will Report You If .. .” 
From page 19 


“We'll write an H.H.C. letter. If Jim is 
guilty of doing something wrong, the letter 
will make sense. If he is mot guilty, he'll 
think it a joke of some kind and forget it.” 

Bob frowned then. “Sounds O.K. Yes, 
let's do it!” 

“Fine,” Don agreed, and they went to 
Don’s house to write their mysterious let- 
ter. 

They put the note in Jim Bradwood’s 
locker the following morning, arriving at 
school very early so they could get it in the 
locker before other students arrived. Then, 
later, they returned to stand casually near 
the locker and see what would happen. 

Shortly before first class Jim hurried to 
his locker. He saw at once the small, ordi- 
nary-looking envelope. Curious, he opened 
it. Typed on plain white paper were the 
words: 

“Hi! 

“This is just a suggestion. Someone saw 
you slipping out of a school window yes- 
terday. From your behavior and from the 
knowledge of a certain incident that oc- 
curred last week at the gym, it seemed likely 
that you were about to get yourself into se- 
rious trouble. 

“No one will report you if you choose to 
cooperate. If you do not, the writer has a 
responsibility to report to the proper per- 
sons. 

“We would like to point out that crime is 


never a satisfactory solution to any problem 
and that if you continue your activities or 
do not take steps immediately to correct 
your previous mistakes, you stand to lose a 
lot. 

“You are a star athlete. You have the re- 
spect of the entire student body. People 
like you very much. Do you want to risk 
losing all this? 

“We'll be anxious to know if you follow 
our suggestions. We certainly hope you do. 

“Sincerely yours, 
hE tg 


Jim Bradwood crumpled the note 
quickly, glancing about to make certain no 
one had seen it. His face was pale and his 
hands trembled noticeably as he tucked the 
note into his pocket, then hurriedly walked 
to class. 

That morning in assembly the principal 
announced that someone had broken into 
the school the previous evening and pried 
open the petty cash drawer. Approximately 
ten dollars was stolen. The principal said if_ 
the money was returned at once he would 
dismiss the matter. 

The following day he announced that a 
ten-dollar bill had been left in a plain en- 
velope placed beneath the door to his 
office. 

After assembly, Bob looked at Don. Bob 
was smiling broadly. Don returned the 
smile. 

They did not know for certain whether 
their H.H.C. note had caused the thief to 
return the money, but when they learned 
later that several stolen articles were re- 
turned to the gym, Don and Bob felt cer- 
tain H.H.C. had had a part in helping an- 
other boy do right. 

The bell, with its indescribable sound, 
rang shrilly for the next class. As the boys 
hurried to be on time, there were smiles of 
genuine satisfaction on their faces. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Earn real money for yourself selling LIFE 
AND HEALTH with MORE FUN. MORE 
FUN is our newest nonfiction journal, dedi- 
cated to happier and healthier children. It 
is thrilling. 

Edited by specialists in child health and edu- 
cation. 

Sells readily with LIFE AND HEALTH. 


Selling these two journals is an important 
work, and besides, what boy or girl couldn’t 
use some extra money. 


Remember, the more you work, the more peo- 
ple you will help and the more money you 
will earn. You will find selling LIFE AND 
HEALTH and MORE FUN very simple if 
you follow the instructions your publishing 
secretary will give you. Make arrangements 
with him for territory in your neighborhood, 
and secure your magazines from your Book 
and Bible House. Helpful canvasses and sales 
letters will be provided by your conference 
publishing department secretary. 


ACT NOW! 











To the Book and Bible House: 





| am interested in selling LIFE AND HEALTH and MORE FUN to earn my way through school. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY BENE gic SPREE 
REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, PERIODICAL DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 12, D.C. 
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BILL, the Whooping Crane, No. I1-By Harry Baerg 
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1. After the sand-hill crane had been put into the 
henhouse, Sam did his chores. Then as he was going to 
the house, he heard a great commotion in the chicken 
barn and saw hens flying through the glass window 
and coming out through a hole under the door. 2. 








4. One night in June, Bill failed to come home. For 
several days he did not show up, and the Oliver fam- 
ily began to fear that they had lost their pet. 5. 
Then, two weeks later, after they had searched the 
ponds in vain, Sam heard faint trumpet calls far away. 
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When he looked in, he saw the sand-hill crane on 
the floor and Bill on top of him, trying his best to 
finish him. 3. The only thing Sam could do was to 
rescue the poor bird, take him out, and turn him 
loose. Evidently Bill chose his friends carefully. 
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The calls became louder and louder, and soon he 
could see a speck in the distance. 6. It was Bill, and 
he was flying high, indicating that he had come from 
a long distance. As he came closer he whooped much 
louder and faster in his great joy at being home again. 














7. Bill came in for a landing, so fast that he passed 
Sam and had to come running back. He was whooping 
loudly and jabbering rapidly to show his great pleas- 
ure. 8. Next fall there was another night when Bill 
did not return. Sam watched for him next morning, 
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and, about ten o’clock, saw Bill with three other 
white cranes come walking over the top of the hill. 9. 
Bill’s friends stopped when they saw the farm build- 
ings and heard the dogs, but Bill kept on walking 
and picking at the grass, trying to reassure the birds. 











